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which shows how frankly this English lady expressed herself. My husband listened to these reminiscences and then said with a sly smile: "Well, of course, I think her a person of taste; for she told me I was the best speaker she had ever heard."
Constant endeavours were made to draw out Mr. Wilson on public affairs. What was, at the moment, regarded as just another such request came in a letter, under date of April 5, 1922, from Mr. Tumulty, who was practising law in Washington. He wrote that on April 8th the National Democratic Club of New York was giving its Jefferson banquet. Messrs. Colby, Gerard, Elkus, Morgenthau, Frank Polk and others of the old Wilson guard would be there. Would Mr. Wilson send a message, taking the form of an acknowledgment of an invitation and expression of regret that he could not attend?
On April 6th my husband replied, thanking Mr. Tumulty for his tnoughtfulness, and saying: "I feel that a message ... would be quite meaningless unless I made it a serious expression of my views and feelings about the national situation, and I do not feel that the occasion is an especially appropriate one for breaking my silence."
Next morning Mr. Tumulty telephoned me. "Mrs. Wilson," said he, "can't you get the Governor to send a letter to this dinner in New York?" My reply was: "Why, Mr. Tumulty, he answered your letter yesterday; haven't you got it?" In a very fretted tone he replied: "Oh yes, I got it, but I think it very important he should write the letter; and won't you persuade him to do it?" "No, Mr. Tumulty," said I, "you know him well enough to know that when he has thought a thing out and decided it there is no use to continue argument; and besides, I thoroughly agree with him." Then Mr. Tumulty said: "Well, there is an important personal matter I would like to discuss with him, and which I must have his counsel about before going to New York; and could you arrange for me to see him this afternoon?"